THE AMERICAN NOVEL

be made everywhere intelligible if lucidly reported. He knew
English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Swedish, Russian,
Turkish, besides Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit. In his novels he
seems to have seen every corner of the globe and to have
talked with all the natives in their own language. He ranges,
with apparent ease though with no great antiquarian knowl-
edge, through time from the days of Belshazzar to the modern
United States. His Khaled (1891) has something of the color
of the Arabian Nights and The Cigarette-Mater's Romance
(1890) is good melodrama. But on the whole his Italian
novels are his best, especially the Saracincsca cycle: Saracinesca
(1887), Sanf Ilario (1889), Don Orsino (1892), Pictro Ghis-
leri (1893), anc^ Corleone (1896). They have helped one
another's reputations by the fact that they carry over the same
persons from novel to novel and are concerned with the
fortunes of one great patriarchal house. Melodramatic, larger
than life in valiant deeds and lofty sentiments and eloquent
speech, they still convey a sense of generous reality in their
version of life in a contemporary Rome which was rapidly
changing, to Crawford's regret. His novels come nearer than
any others in English to peipetuating that little world. His
success with the Roman novels emphasizes the critical point
that no novelist can range as widely as Crawford did and yet
go deep. Although he called himself an American, he knew
Rome best, and where his knowledge was greatest he went
deepest. Realism, like charity, must begin somewhere near
home.
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